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but there my wishes as regards personnel met with opposition in the Naval Cabinet.
II
When I joined the Executive Command in Berlin in 1892 the necessity for improving the fleet training to meet the demands of active service was perfectly clear to me. To this end a corresponding organization had to be created for the fleet before anything else, and the short-dated commissioning of ships in the summer had to be done away with, in favour of keeping ships permanently in commission. At that time the Admiralty was at work unwisely arranging the whole navy on the lines of the army, in such a way as to transfer the centre of gravity of the navy to the land.1 I prevented this, for it was only possible to give the fleet any tactical training by means of permanent formations which manoeuvred and were composed in peace-time as they would be in war.
Soon after taking up my new duties I went to see the Naval Secretary of State, and told him that I would regard him as my leader in every way, but that he must give me a free hand with regard to the intellectual training of the navy. We parted good
1 On mobilization, each vessel was to give up half its crew for newly commissioned ships, and to make up its complement with recruits. This would have meant the break-up of the whole internal organization of the ship, and consequently the squadron formation which had been trained with so much trouble; and our readiness for war would have been destroyed. Wle should have had a crowd of ships with men on board, but no fleet.